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Jramatic Sketches. 
Mr. MUNDEN. nine gravity, while in parts of a 
(With a Portrait.) more important nature, such as Polo- 


ExTRAVAGANCE and grimace are gene- 
nerally accounted acquisitions very 
easy in themselves, as requiring no 
knowledge, scarce any understanding, 
aud rather the absence of good quali- 
ties, than the possession of any others. 
Yet there are innumerable exceptions 
to this rule; and many characters 
might be selected, where an occasio- 
nal flexibility ofmuscle becomes essen- 
tial, and where ludicrous gestures and 
coutortions of countenance may be 
tolerated, inasmuch as they amuse 
the fancy, and move am audience to 
laughter. Amongst the list of comic 
actors, the gentleman who forms the 
subject of the present article, stands 
eminently conspicuous; and, for a 
long series of years, the votaries of 
nirth have been under the greatest 
obligations to the facetious Munden. 
His humour indeed is of the broadest 
and most extravagant description ; 
the more refined traits of character 
he entirely disregards, or is inca- 
pable of portraying ; and generally 
trusts to his inimitable powers of 
face and oddity of gesture, to pro- 
duce an eflect which, though sound 
Sense and reason must disclaim, can 
scarcely fail of occasionally disarming 
the anger of even the most fastidious 
“ensor. Such rich pieces of humour 
& his Crack, Darby, and Trot, are 


bey to everturn the most satur- 
ol. I. 


nius, Old Rapid, or Sir Robert Braum- 
ble, he displays a richness and eccen- 
tricity which place him unquestionably 
at the head of his profession. Mr. 
Munden’s acting receives remarkable 
assistance from his vocal powers, 
which, in the execution of comic 
songs, are of a very masterly de- 
scription; it will be sufficient to par- 
ticularize his Darby and Jemmy Jumps, 
in which this is displayed to peculiar 
advantage. In the representation 
of garrulous old age and decrepitude, 
Mr. Munden stands without a rival— 
witness his Verdun, Adam Winterton, 
and other similar characters: his 
assumption of feebleness is not con- 
fined to a shake of the head anda 
tremulous voice, but displays itself 
by an apparent general debility per- 
vading every look, and every action. 
His pictures of rustics must not pass 
unnoticed: Coster Pearmain, for in- 
stance, is one of those admirable 
pieces of acting which set the actor 
upon a level with his author, and do 
more honour to the profession of the 
stage, than ten thousand tumid bom- 
bastical effusions of rant and noise 
with which certain gentlemen, who 
would fain be thought tragedians, 
annoy their auditors, and display the 
lofty contempt they entertain for 
nature and common sense. Many 
of Mr. Munden’s excellencies, how- 
ever, have becn bespattered with 
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abuse by sundry critics, who find it 


much easier to censure indiscrimi- 
nately, than to praise judiciously ; 
by them he has ever been viewed in 
the light of a mere grimacier; an 
idea as absurd as that of terming 
Mr. Mathews a mere imitator. To 
attempt to refute such ridiculous 
observations by argument, would be 
to partake of the folly of those who 


have advanced them ; we trust, how. 
ever, these valuable acquisitions to 
the comic drama, may long maintain 
the pre-eminent situations they now 
hold in the public estimation ; and 
we have no doubt but when their 
abilities can no longer be enjoyed, 
like those: of other great men, they 


will be duly appreciated and uni- 
versally regretted. 


Uebielo of Books, 


An Authentic Narrative of Mr. Kem- 
bie’s retirement from the Stage ; 
including Farewell Address, Criti- 
cisms, Poems, &e. selected from 
various periodical publications ; 
with an account af the Dinner 
given at the Freemasons Tavern, 
June 27, 1817; an alphabetical list 
of the company present ; Speeches 
of Lord Holland, Mr. Kemble, Mr. 
Campbell’s Ode, sc. To which 
is prefired, an Essay, biographicul 
and eriticul. Embellished with 
plates.—London. Miller. 1817. 9s. 


The authentic particulars of an 
event most interesting to all admirers 
of the drama, and more especially 
of the man who has long been that 
drama’s principal ornament, are here 
collected and presented to the public 
in avery elegant shape. Every occur- 
rence connected with the circumstance 
is recorded with scrupulous fidelity ; 
the speeches, &c. delivered on the 
occasion, are given more fully and 
correctly than they can be found 
elsewhere ; and the plates with which 
the work is enriched, are executed in 
the finest manner—they are as fol- 
low: Ist. A portrait of Kemble, from 
painting by Sir T. Lawrence ; 2nd. 
A fac-simile of his letter to the Com- 
mittee, accepting their invitation to 
the dinner ; 3rd. Acopy of the medal 


worn by the Committee; 4th. A copy 
of the admission ticket to the dinner. 
The preliminary Essay is written 
with much taste and acumen; the 


particulars contained in the biogra- 


phical portion are so generally known, 
that it is needless to lay any of them 
before our readers ; from the critical 
portion, however, we shall make a 


‘pretty long extract, with the assu- 


rance, that nothing relative to such 
a man can fail to prove generally 
interesting : 


“© The talents and execution of Mr. 
Kemble as an Actor, have for many 
years been so much the object of the 
Critic’s pen, that it would only be re- 
peating a “‘ twice told tale,’’ to enter 
into a minute examination of his com- 
parative excellencies in those charac 
ters which have contributed to the es- 
tablishment of his general reputation. 
The purport of this Essay, is briefly 
to inquire into the qualitications which 
entitle an Actor to become a standard 
of imitative excellence, and to shew 
whether Mr. Kemble possessed them 
in such a degree as to warrant his 
being considered the Founder of a 
School for future Students in the Art. 

There seem to be three essential te- 
quisites for perfection in a tragic actor: 
the first, exclusively the gift of sanncigh 
we mean the exterior advantages ° 
figure and face, which 

ossessed in a very eminent degree. 
His brow was the faithful reflector 
of the internal workings of his mine, 
there was a flexibility of muscle, true 
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expression of the varied emo- 
eat his soul. Although peculiarly 
adapted for the expression of the noble 
and hervic, yet there was a melancholy 
centimetal composure of feature, 
which gave the fullest tone to the de- 
jiueation of manly sorrow. It cannot 
be denied, that his figure, however just 
in symmetry, had the appearance of 
restraint, and gave us the idea, that it 
would cease to be pliant, if it were re- 
quired to be thrown into more familiar 
gsitions ; but it should be remem- 
bered, that this is only a contemplated 
defect ; his form did all that he de- 
manded of it, in that walk of the 
drama which he made his peculiar 
province, and when he did draw upon 
it for co-operation in the exhibition of 
a character, it was abundantly obe- 
dient. 
There was something so pre-emi- 
nently expressive, both in Mr. Kem- 
ble’s look and altitude, that it would 
frequently seem unnecessary for him 
to increase the effect by the aid of 
speech. Let us call to mind, for in- 
stance, his proud yet conciliating de- 
portment in the Volscian hall. Does 
it not tell his story ere his tongue be- 
trays it? We there discern at once an 
expression of deeply offended pride— 
of towering native dignity, rendered 
still more lofty by the self-imposed act 
of seeking alliance with an inveterate 
enemy, and after all, there is a look 
indicating not remorse, but some- 
thing like surprise, at finding himself 
dh a situation not wholly to be justified 
by circumstances. 


This is only one of the many instan- 
ces where the exterior of the Actor is 
almost exclusively called into play ; 
not that the mental faculties are to be 
idle at the moment the effect is pro- 
duced, but their fullest energy would 
be unavailing, if the personal accom- 
Paninent were not physically capable 
of receiving the impression, and of 
thence becoming in an instant, strik- 
ingly descriptive of the situation re- 
presented. 

The next requisite which it seems 
essentially necessary for an Actor to 
possess, is a good understanding ; and 
to this, perhaps, the subject of this 
Say was more indebted for the suc- 
cess he obtained, than even for the 
Personal qualifications already touch- 
ef upon. The discriminating judg- 
mentot Mr, Kemble, not only assist- 
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ed him in the closet, in developing the 
true meaning of an Author’s text, but 
it enabled him on the stage, to give 
the due and distinguishing character- 
istic of each peculiar passage. It is 
his merit universally, to identify cor- 
rectly,and preserve faithfully, through- 
out, the dramatic existence of every 
character he represented. 
He always takes care, 


* Primo ne medium, medio ne discrepet imam.’ 


It may be, and doubtless is, fre- 
quently objected, that the consequence 
of this studious discernment, is to fet- 
ter genius, and to create too greata 
Sameness in the exertions of the artist. 
It is very true, that if this diSerimi- 
nating quality be not accompanied 
with an equaily vigorous power of ex- 
hibition; then, indeed, the judgment 
would only have the effect of prevent- 
ing extravagance, and the Actor would 
be tame and uninteresting. In such a 
case, the wild excursions of genius 
might be preferable to the repressed 
acting of a judicious, but ineffective 
performer; but Mr. Kemble left us 
nothing to regret, either in the ful- 
ness and chastity of his conception, 
or in the vigour and truth of his ex- 
pression. He took care never to give 
a forced construction to a passage,or an 
overstrained peculiarity to any single 
beauty. Genius may be, and indeed 
frequently is, powerfully manifested 
in a start, a cadence, or a pause, 
but each must have its limited extent, 
or the charm is lost: the minutest 
point beyond propriety, disorganizes 
the whole. He had doubtless experi- 
enced, what all have witnessed, that 
the same gesture, start, or pause, will 
at one time have the whole magical ef- 
fect desired; and that at another, ow- 
ing to some minute indescribable de- 
fect in expression, it passes totally 
unobserved, or comparatively ineffec- 
tive: he always endured to the end, 
and never sacrificed one part of a re- 
presentation for the sake of another ; 
yet was he not deficient in producing 
the effect of these sudden transitions, 
when he considered it safe to display 


them. 
* * * 


iving these instances of sudden 
dee as produced by Mr. Kemble, 
we have almost precluded ourselves 
from the solution of the question 
whether he has, or has not, the ers 
requisite, so necessary to an eminen 
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Actor—sensibility, or the power to 
receive impressions, and the disposi- 
tion to be quickly affected by the 
passions ? 

We have already shewn that he has 
full claim to such a possession. Nei- 


ther his person nor his understanding 
alone, would otherwise have enabled 
him to produce the effects already in. 
stanced: his heart must have been con. 
posed of the right material, or his judg. 
ment would have left him a bankrupt, 


London Cheatres. 


DRURY LANE. 
THE COBBLER OF PRESTON. 


This farce, the production of 
Charles Johnson, has long slumbered 
undisturbed, though its intrinsic 
merits ought much sooner to have 
procured its rescue from the oblivion 
into which it had so undeservedly 
fallen. The groundwork of the 
piece is the “ Induction” to Shak- 
speare’s “ Taming of the Shrew,” of 
which indeed it is merely an am- 
plification, but the task of completing 
the sketch left by Shakspeare has 
been executed with much ability. 
The part of Kit Sly affords a rich 
field for the display of Munden’s 
comic powers, and his perform- 
ance of it deserves to be ranked 
amongst his happiest efforts; Kit, 
indeed, is the very life and soul of 
the piece, and scarcely anything ap- 
pertains to the other characters, but 
to be instrumental in exhibiting his 
drolleries to advantage. Miss Cu- 
bitt and T. Cooke, as Marian and 
Sir Charles Briton, had one or two 
pretty songs, and certainly did the 
composcr perfect justice in the exe- 
cution. A most beautiful duet— 
Gay being, &c. adapted to Webbe’s 
“ Butterfly,” was sung by them in 
the first scene. We must not forget 
to speak of Mrs. Harlowe’s Joan, 
which in point of humour approached 
nearly to Munden’s Sly; there are 
few performers upon the stage who 
fiJl their line of characters with half 


so much ability as this lady, A new 
edition of the farce has been pub- 
lished by the theatre, and we fiud 
that among other regulations, adopt- 
ed by the Committee of Manage- 
ment, is that of printing all their own 
bills, books, &c. &c. The first per- 
formance took place Sept. 29th. 


THE REFUSAL. 


Cibber’s comedy of ** The Refusal ; or, 
The Lady’s Philosophy,” was revived 
at this theatre on Saturday October 4, 
after a repose of thirty years. The 
part of Sir Gilbert Wrangle, was sus- 
tained by Dowton; Macklic was the 
original representative, who is re- 
ported to have displayed great merit 
in his personation of it. This comedy 
met with considerable opposition, 
when it was first produced at this 
theatre, in the latter part of the year 
1720; owing to the prejudices which 
existed against Cibber, in consequence 
of the political sentiments expressed in 
his play of “the Nonjuror.” Ofail 
Cibber’s productions, this is perhaps 
one of his best ; but much of its excel- 
lence is lost upon an audience of the 
present day, owing to the circumstan- 
ces which gave rise to the comedy 
being now’ totally forgotten. ‘The 
farce of “The Cobbler of Preston,” 
was announced for the evening, but 
in consequence of Munden’s indispo- 
sition, “The Romp” was performed 
in lieu of it. 
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‘yp. H. JOHNSTON, & MISS CAMPBELL. 


When we say that this gentleman is 
yseful in tragedy, comedy, and pan- 
tomime, we know not whether it will 
be considered as a cympliment to his 
abilities ; yet were we to assert that 
he excels more in the one than in the 
other, we should be advancing an 
opinion which it would be difficult to 
substantiate by any proof. Itis now 
we believe, twenty-three years, since 
Mr. Johnston first embraced the thea- 
trical profession, during which period, 
fey have had more experience than 
himself, having performed in almost 
as many theatres as characters, and 
occasionally playing on the London 
Boards. On the 9th of October, Mr. 
Johnston appeared at Drury Lane, as 
Pierre in ** Venice Preserved,” and 
afterwards as Rugantino in Lewis’s 
melo-dramatic romance of that name. 
As we went to the theatre on that 
evening for the double purpose of ful- 
filling our promise to the readers of 
“The British Stage,”* and of wit- 
nessing the efforts of Miss Campbell 
in the character of Belvidera, we 
shall proceed to an examination of 
their respective merils in the parts 
Which were that evening allotted them. 

The character of Pierre is perhaps 
of all others, the most calculated to 
display the talents of Mr. Johnston 
toadvantage: he is represented as a 
fine “bold-faced villain” in a state of 
exasperation against his fellow citi- 
zens, and his love of revenge fre- 
quently impels him to an inconside- 
rate violence, which requires ocea- 
sional vehemence of action and voice. 
No Performer is more happy in the 
display of powerful passions by fits and 
starts, than Mr. Johnston ; he is 
however evidently deficient in one of 


* Vide page 10. 


enrolled in the list of the modera 
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the first requisites of an actor, namely, 
that of divesting himself of his audi- 
ence, and of being occupied with the 
persons he is assisting in the repre- 
sentation, rather than with those he 
isamusing. It has been very justly 
observed, that of all the qualifications 
for the stage, this public abstraction 
seems to be the least attained. Our 
good performers are too fond of know- 
ing they are good ones, and of ac- 
knowledging the admiration of the 
spectators, by glances of important 
expression; and our bad ones are 
vainer still, because, not being able 
to enter into the interest of the scene, 
they must look for interest elsewhere, 
in fact they never speak to one ano- 
ther, but to the pit or boxes, and are 
ever thinking what the audience will 
think of their own speeches, rather 
than what the person spoken to will 
reply. 

Mr. Johnston may profit by this hint, 
as, he may rest assured, these obser- 
vations are applicable to no one more 
than himself; in one or two instances 
we had occasion to remark his total 
want of attention to this point. We 
must however do him the justice to 
say, that in some scenes he rose far 
above mediocrity, and we have no 
doubt that could he think a little less 
about himself and a little more about 
the business of the stage, he would be 
entitled to a rank higher in the list of 
dramatic honours than that of medio- 
crity. 

In Rugantino Mr. Johnston was in 
his element ; sudden changes of dress, 
sudden bursts of passion, sudden exits 
and entrances, all conspired to display 
to advantage those talents with which 
nature has endowed him. It may be 
considered a fortunate circumstance 
for the romantic genius of a Lewis, 
that such a man as Mr. Jobnston is 
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actors; and equally so for Mr. John- 
ston, that such a genius of * spells and 
magic turns” has been so employed, 
as to enable him to display his talents 
to advantage. The fertile imagina- 
tion of the author could not have con- 
ceived a more perfect Rugantino than 
that displayed by Mr. Johnston ; and 
we must do the audience the justice 
to say, that for once they appeared 
duly to appreciate merit and to bestow 
applause when it was deserved. 

The Belvidera of the night was a 
Miss Campbell from Dublin, a lady 
whose appearance gave the lie direct 
to Jaffier’s exclamation, 


‘ Faith she has some temptations, 
that’s the truth ont.” 


Robust in limb, possessing mascu- 
line features, and none ofthat winning 
softness so essential to the true deli- 
neation of this character, Miss Camp- 
bell has ventured upon the most ardu- 
ous undertaking in the histrionic pro- 
fession. From the first moment of 
Miss Campbell’s entré, we were ap- 
prehensive lest her talents should be 
unable to outweigh her personal dis- 
advantages; and in a very short time 
those apprehensions were justified, 
Jn her first scene with Jaffier, wherein 
we should have witnessed a display of 
ardent love and constancy, she evi- 
dently mistook an amourous whining 
for tenderness. In others when dig- 
nity was required we could only dis- 
cover a sort of stern manotony, and 
her impassioned scenes were at times 
outrageously boisterous, so much so 
ihat we were really apprehensive lest 
by her violent exertions she should 


derange the internal organs of her 
frame. 


Miss Campbell has since repeated 
the character, and has also sustained. 
the part of Lady Macbeth. Her ef- 
forts on both occasions met with much 


applause, from those whose faculties 
of judging did not exceed the bare 
powers of hearing. We could not 
however discover any improvement 
which called for a retractation of our 
sentiments on her first appearance, 


MISS BYRNE. 


This lady has proved the most im- 
portant accession of strength which the 
Drury Lane company has for a long 
time gained ; in female singers capable 
of sustaining the leading operatic cha- 
racters, it has of late been wofully de- 
ficient, and the débit of Miss Byrne 
in proportion as it has proved a wel- 
come occurence to the public, will 
doubtless be found beneficial to the 
interests of the theatre. Upon the 
Dublin Stage she has for some time 
been an established favourite, and 
the encomiums which were passed 
upon her across the water, have been 
conlirmed by the unqualified admira- 
tion which has waited upon her 
efforts here. She made her first ap- 
pearance at Dublin, as Adela, on the 
19th December, 1816, and though her 
engagement originally was for six 
nights only, the impression she made 
was such as to induce the manager 
immediately to extend the term, and 
she subsequently played Rosetta, 
Leonora, Rosina, Virginia, Clara, 
Margaretta, &c. with a degree of 
success commensurate to that which 
had attended her pristine efforts. She 
played Polly in Dublin once only, 
we believe, viz. for the benefit of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodgson, on the 18th of 
June last. We happened to hear her 
sing a Rondo from Martini, with 
English words, about ten months 
since, fur Mrs. Edwin’s benefit, which 
of itself convinced us, that she was 
perfectly mistress of the highest 
powers of musical execution 5 hee 
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yoice possesses an uncommon share 
of sweetness, united with great com- 
pass and flexibility ; her figure is slight 
god elegant, her eye dark and expres- 
sive; and her features if not indivi- 
dually handsome possess that pleasing 
result of the whole, which cannot fail 
to excite alively interest. She made 
her first appearance in London on the 
with October, as Adela, in ‘* The 
Haunted Tower,” and went through 
the part, bolh as regards the acting 
and singing in @ manner which 
seemed to justify those reports of her 
ability which had preceded her: those 
who heard her in the delicious air, 
Whither my love, will acknowledge 
that scarcely any praise we could 
bestow would surpass that which she 
is justly entitled to; and the encores 
she received in nearly all her songs 
sufficiently testified the admiration 
with which the audience regarded her. 
Qn the 20th of October the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera” was brought forward, 
for the purpose of introducing her to 
the town in the difficult character of 
Polly. ‘The manner in which the 
Opera is cast at this house is such 
as scarcely leaves room to wish for 
any change; never perhaps was it 
upon the whole so well performed as 
at present. Cooke’s Macheath is not 
precise!y the Macheath of Gay, but 
it is a very creditable performance, 
and though he sings with more taste 
than spirit, it would perhaps be difli- 
cult to point out any one at present 
upon the Stage better qualified for 
the task than himself. Spite of In- 
cledon’s insufferable vulgarity, and the 
extravagance of the praise which has 
been heaped upon his vocal powers, 
it must be admitted that in the exe- 
cution of several of the airs apper- 
taining to the character of Macheath, 
he has not left his equal hebind him. 
We wish Mr. Cooke could “ screw 


his courage to the sticking place,” 
and assume a little more spirit; his 
Macheath at present is far from being 
a “gay bold-faced villain.’ If pri- 
ority in the order of notice were to 
be regulated by superiority of merit, 
Miss Kelly ought assuredly to haye 
received our first attention; no one 
ever knew how to play Lucy but her- 
self; in her hands the character is 
elevated to an importance in the 
drama, which former representatives 
never dreamt of effecting, and an 
interest is created for her in the mind 
of the spectator, littie short of that 
which is felt for the simple and affec- 
tionate Polly. Knight’s Filch disap- 
pointed as; it was a clever perfor- 
mance, as is every perfermance he 
undertakes, but still it was not the 
comic compouud of knavery and slang 
which it ought to have been ; a more 
eflicient representative should be 
found, for at present the Filch is 
quite unworthy the surpassing excel- 
lence of the other characters. Mun- 
den’s Peachum and Dowton’s Lockit 
are most inimitable pictures; the 
quarrel between these worthies in the 
Second Act surpasses in genuine hu- 
mour any scene we ever witnessed. 
The political allusions which here 
occur were eagerly caught and applied 
by the philanthropic butchers and 
reforming pick-pockets constituting 
the occupants of the upper gallery. 
Miss Byrne only now remains to be 
noticed, and great as was her suc- 
cess in Adela, we think in Polly 
she outdid her furmer exceilence; her 
first song, Virgins are like the fair 
flower, did not excite any remarkable 
sensation, but her Can love be con- 
trouled by advice 2 called down an 
thusiastic plaudits. In the duet with 
Mrs. Peachum, But he so teazed me, 
she displayed very superior powers of 
execution, tho’ her chef @auvre ap- 
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peared to be the beautiful air, J like 
a ship in storms was toss’d. ‘The en- 


‘cores with which she was honoured 


were frequent and merited, and upon 
the whole we are inclined to pro- 
nounce Miss Byrne’s Polly one of 
the least faultless of operatic perfor- 
mances. 


OTHELLO. 


On the 25th October, the part of 
Desdemona was performed by “ a 
young lady, being her first appear- 
ance on any stage ;” so, at least, the 


‘bills asserted, but from her perfect 


self-possession we are inclined in the 
present instance to question the ac- 
curacy of the announcement. To 
venture any decided opinion of her 
talents, upon the strength of witnes- 
sing this performance only, we are 
aware Is somewhat presumptuous, but 
we cannot refrain from predicting 
that she will become ere long a dis- 
tinguished ornament of the staze. 
In person she rises somewhat above'the 


‘middle stature, but her figure and face 


are eminently pleasing, and her voice 
exquisitely melodious. her 
performance of Desdemona we are 
inclined to believe she will be found 
a most able representative of the 
tender and pathetic characters of the 
drama, and should greatly rejoice to 
see her announced for the Monimia 
or Belvidera of Otway. She depicted 
the affectionate, confiding Desdemona 
in a manner the most fascinating and 
interesting, and withoul having re- 
course to those violent bursts of grief 
which we have been accustomed to 
see associated with the part, produc- 
ed an effect upon the feelings of 
the audience of the most powerful 
nature ; her exertions were rewarded 
with fregaent applause, and the play 


was announccd for repetition amid 
enthusiastic plaudits; in short we 
have scarcely ever witnessed a more 
fortunate débit, or one which better 
merited such decisive success. Mr. 
Kean’s Othello is well known to every 
frequenter of the theatre; from the 
tame and insipid manner in which 
he goes through the commencement 
of the character,the surpassing splen- 
dour of the remaining portions could 
scarcely be foreseen or expected, 
Shakspeare himself might regard 
with rapture so masterly an embodi- 
ment of the fiery Moor. Barry we 
doubt not was more successful in the 
dignified parts of the character, but 
in those bursts of passion which are 
subsequeutty called forth, we must 
be allowed to doubt whether he 
would have been found worthy to 
compete with Kean. Mr. Maywood 
played Jago for the first time, and 
though it was evident that he had 
formed a very correct conception of 
the part, he frequently failed in his en- 
deavour to embody his conception ; in 
soine scenes however he was rather suc- 
cessful, and received much applause, 
though in attempting once or twice at 
producinga great impression, his ex- 
ertions unfortunately had the effect 
of raising a laugh. We wish he would 
spend an hour or two every week with 
his dancing master; at present his 
gait and action are extremely un- 
polished, 

Mrs. Glover has resumed her old 
character of Emilia, which she goes 
through as noisily as ever; the ears 
of the groundlings in the last scene 
were in the utmost jeopardy. We 
shall doubtless often be called upon te 
notice the fair débutante of this even- 
ing, and if uncommon loveliness, 
united with apparently remarkable 
talent be sufficient to excite a regard 
for their possessor, we know of few 
for whom we ought to feel more 
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strongly interested than fdr this 


young lady. 


since the above remarks were 
yritten, Miss Robinson (for such her 
name 1s reported to he) has repeated 
the character with equal success; it 
seems we were not mistaken, in ques- 
tioning the accuracy of the assertion 
relative to its being her first ap- 
pearance on any stage, as she has per- 
formed occasionally at the Richmond 


theatre. 


THE FALLS OF CLYDE. 


A new serious Melo-drama under 
the above denomination, was brought 
forward at this theatre, on Wednes- 
day, October 29. The scene is laid 
in Scotland during the rebellion of 
1745, and the plot is simply as follows: 
Ellen (Miss Kelly) has been seduced 
by the young Laird Kenmuir, (S. 
Penley) who is severely wounded by 
her brother Edivard (Wallack) in a 
duel, and fails apparently lifeless ; in 
this state he is discovered by some 
gipsey-robbers, whose enmity he has 
excited by curbing their predatory 
habits, and is conveged by them to 
their place of retreat. Edward is 
arrested on suspicion of having mur- 
dered Henmuir, and concealed his 
body; he is condemned to suffer 
death, and is only saved from execu- 
tion bythe re-appearance of Kenmuir, 
Who has been rescued from the gipsies, 


by the aid of Ellen and a faithful old— 


Highlander named Donald. Upon 
the whole, this is a very pleasing pro- 
duction; several scenes “of hair- 
breadth scapes” and the deepest in- 
terest occur, and even had it been a 
less deserving piece, the manner in 
Which it was performed, would have 
fisured it a successful reception. 


7 'Y as Ellen, added if possible, 
ol. 
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to the high opinion which the publie 
have so Iong entertained of her talents ; 
the scene in which her guilt is dis- 
covered by her father, was most deep- 
ly affecting ; to praise such merit as 
was here displayed, is a complete 
work of supererogation. Mr. H. 
Johnston, as Donald, a humorous 
old Highlander, agreeably surprised 
us by a very rich piece of acting; we 
certainly think his comic perform- 
ances preferable to his tragic. Wal- 
lack made the most of a part which 
afforded him but few opportunities of 
displaying his talent; in melo-drama 
we think him unequalled. The music 
is the composition of Mr. T. Cooke. 
and though it presents no astonishing 
beauties, is of a very pleasing charac- 
ter; the piece opens with a Gipsey 
glee and chorus, of much sweetness: 
the Overture which commences pia- 
nissimo, and terminates fortissimo, 
received great applause. Much of 
the scenery was entirely new, and did 
credit to the artists employed ; a most 
picturesque view of the Falls of the 
Clyde by moonlight was introduced, 
in which the passing of the clouds over 
the moon was managed with great 
skill. A little curtailment in some of 
the scenes, would render the piece 
still more interesting; in one or two 
instances the business somewhat 
flagged, and it was altogether too 
long; the performance did not con- 
clude till twelve o’clock. A sort of 
political ailusion delivered by Malcolm 
(T. P. Cooke) drew forth violent 
hissing from the one party, and ap- 
plause from the other; this practice 
of carrying party disputes into the 
theatre, cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. The piece was announced 
for repetition by Mr. H. Johnston, 
amid undivided applause. The Houso 
was wellattended, particularly the pit, 
which was crowded to excess. 
« 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


THE YOUTHFOL DAYS OF FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. 


This is another adaptation from 
the French, being a “ free ” trans- 
lation of a piece entitled “ La Jeu- 
nesse de Frederic le Grand,” by Mr. 
Abbott of this theatre, and candour 
compels us to acknowledge, that he 
has performed the task in a very cre- 
ditable manner. The plot turns upon 
an incident which occurred in the 
life of that illustrious scoundrel, 
Frederic of Prussia, pleasantly nick- 
named the Great, and though no 
particular interest is excited, the 
piece is upon the whole one of the 
best of the compositions of this de- 
scription we have for a long time 
witnessed. The first performance 
took place on Thursday, Oct. 2nd. 
and was received with remarkable 
applause. ‘Terry, as Frederic William, 
was its principal support, and he 
certainly portrayed the unre- 
fenting old monarch with inilinite 
judgment. The scenery throughout 
is most superb, and does honour to 
the liberality and spirit of the ma- 
nagers. We could have wished that 
clap-traps had been rather more 
sparingly introduced ; although they 
induced the unskilful to applaud, they 
certainly made the judicious grieve. 
We cannot omit to notice, as a some- 
what rare occurrence, that the clia- 
racters were all correctly habited in 
the costume of the country in which 
the scene of action is supposed to lie ; 
were this a little more attended to on 
our stage, it would prevent a thou- 
sand incongruities and ridiculous 
mistakes which are now of nightly 
occurrence. We doubt, however, 
whether the exhibition of a Castanet 
dance by the Miss Dennetis was quite 
so well-judged, nor did the manner 
in which these ladies performed it at 
all lessen our dislike to its introduc- 
tion. It was a very poor attempt. 


THE FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN 


A new dramatic picce under the 
above title, was produced on Satur- 
day October 25, and received with 
applause. The story, which is very 
simple, bears a striking similiarity to 
that of “The Hunter of the Alps,” 
and though not destitute of interest, 
is of a too uniformly sombre cast. 
Dumont, a ruined merchant, has 
three children, who are nearly perish- 
ing for want of food, when frantic 
with despair, he rushes out, and as- 
saults the first passenger he encoun. 
ters; his resolution, however, fails 
him, and—but it is needless to pro- 
ceed ; we will not forestall any little 
interest the representation may excite 
in our readers. The part of Dumont 
was played in an impressive style by 
Macready, though occasionally his 
vehemence bordered closely upon ex- 
travagance; he improves rapidly, and 
is become a deserved favourite of the 
nublic. Miss Booth, as a sentimental 
young lady, made a most terrible at- 
tack upon our tender feelings, but, 
alas, like the deaf adder which stop- 
peth her ears, we regarded not the 
voice of the charmer—in plain terms, 
we cannot too often repeat, that her 
pathos is most annoying. Farley and 
Abbott were rival candidates for this 
young lady’s affections; in one scene, 
the latter is about to be extremely 
rude, when the entrance of Dumont 
puts a stop to his proceedings. A 
dance by Noble and Luppino, to va- 
rious popular airs, Love has eyes, S¢- 
was introduced in the first act. When 


Farley came forward to announce 


the piece for repetition, the inter- 
mingled noise of applause and hisses 
was so obstreperous, that he was com- 
peiled to effect his purpose in dumb 
shew. We do not imagine the existence 
of this production will be of very long 
duration. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


This Theatre closed 3rd Oct. when 
the following Address was delivered 


by Mr Bartley 

« Ladies and Gentlemen—Theatri- 
cal Managers appear to have been al- 
jowed, by a Kind of charter, the pri- 
velege of addressing you In their own 
praise On the last night of performance 
ia every season, to boast of the exer- 
tions that have been used to merit your 
favours, and to enlarge on the varieties 
that have been produced for your 


amusement. 


« It were of little avail, however, 
to remind you of these facts, if they 
did not speak for themse!ves ; but we 
trust that when the struggling efforts 
of this Theatre, under every disadvan- 
tage of a limited season and powerful 
opponents, are remembered, it will 
not be forgotten that, in the short 
period of four months, no less than 
three full Operas and six Musical En- 
lertainments and Operettas have been 
submitted to your approva!l—and, 
what is still more extraordinary than 
this exertion in your service, and 
which, we believe, we may venture to 
state to be unprecedented, that out of 
allthisnumber not one single instance 
of failure has occurred. In addition 
lo these novelties we may, perhaps, be 
allowed to remind you, that no fewer 
than twelve revivals, or pieces new to 
this Theatre, have been brought for- 
ward. Many complaints reached the 
earof the Proprietor concerning the 
want of accommodation for the nume- 
ous visitors to the boxes at the second 
price. To remedy this inconvenience, 
he promptly devised the plan of open- 
ing the Grand Saloon as a Shrubbery, 
aud which, we have every reason to 
‘uppose, afforded universal satisfac 
ton, unless we except a celebrated 
Critic, no Jess remarkable for his 
‘verity than for his talents. The 
last novelty of the season is so directly 
before you, that a few words on that 
Subject will suffice—L need not reca- 
Pitulate what has been so fully stated 

fore respecting the new plan of 

"pening the Theatre tivice in one 
Neng: many have thought it highly 

neficial to the public, and many 
se condemned it, as lowering the 

Nsequence of a regular Theatre. We 
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cannot consider any thing degrading 
that, without injuring the interests of 
the drama, contributes to your accom- 
modation; but the inauspicious mo- 
ment at which the experiment has 
been tried, with the overwhelming 
force of the winter (or patent) Theatres 
in terrible array aginst us, have hardly 
Siven us a fair chance of estimating 
11s success ;—so far as we can judge, 
it has succeeded—for during the last 
ten Nights, compared with the ten 
preceding, an addition, of at least one- 
third, has been made to the number 
of visitors inthe Theatre. Still, how- 
ever, as it has been found subject to 
objections, the Proprietor does not 
at present feel justitied in pledging him- 
self to continue it in a future season. 
Thus far, however, he pledges himself 
Without reserve—that during the long 
interval for which he is compelled to 
close his Theatre, every effort shall 
be used to merit a continuance of that 
patronage for which I have now the 
honour to tender you his grateful 
thanks; and in my own name, and 
that of all the Performers, I respect- 
fully bid you farewell.” 


This is ridiculous enough, and 
Mr Bartley must certainly have 
thought his auditors a set of consum- 
mate asses, or he never could have 
mustered sufficient effrontery, to de- 
liver such a_ tissue of absurdities, 
without laughing in their faces. Mr. 
Arnold’s new plan, it seems, has suc- 
ceeded, insomuch that “ an addition 
of at least one-third has been made 
to the number of visitors to his the- 
atre,” yet, in spite of all this, the 
dear soul gives up his darling project 
without a sigh,—how disinterested ! 
really, Mr. Arnold, this is too much ; 


resume your. admirable plan we be- 


seech you, ani continue to the en- 
lightened inhabitants of this metro- 
polis two opportunities nightly of 
witnessing the performance of Ope- 
ras without siagers, and Operettas 
without humour or interest, 


CIRCUS. 


The most prosperous season ever 
known at this theatre, terminated on 
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the 28th of October, when the fol- 
lowing Farewell Address was deli- 
vered by Mr. Dibdin, the proprie- 
tor :— 


Lapigs GENTLEMEN. The 
generous continuance of your liberal 
and increasing patronage has enabled 
me, in the short space of sixtcen 
months, to create the respectable pro- 
perty you see around you, the im- 
mense expense of which will, by the 
conclusion of the present year, be com- 
pletely defrayed. Preparations are 
already making to render the theatre, 
at its re-opening, stil more worthy 
the high henour of your support, in 
doing which, with every possible en- 
deavour to add warmth and conveni- 
ence to the front of the house, our 
principal endeavour will be directed to 
the stage—to have talent properly ap- 
plied, and a succession of novelty in 
our productions, from which, even on 
these boards, a salutary truth, or for- 
cible moral, may at times be not inef- 
fectually conveyed. It will ever be 
our aim to deserve your protection ; 
and should we mistakenly deviate from 
the rightroad, none know better than 
you how to set us right; and if, as T 
am led to hope, the respectability of 
this House has not diminished in m 
hands, and after having been lately 
and kindly assured by many of the first 
magistrates in the county, and many 
of the first families in theempire, that 
they consider this establishment (main- 
taining nearly 200 families) to be any 
thing but a nuisance, itis you who, 
by the constant preservation of that 
decorum, so necessary to the well-be- 
ing of all public assemblies, have ena- 
bled me to repel any feeble and un- 


merited attempts to deprive me of your 
good opinion, 


“‘ In repeating my thanks to you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, allow me also 
io offer them to every individual behind 
ihe curtain, Ditiiculties cannot but 
he overcome, where a leader is so sup- 
ported; and it is only necessary to 
adduce one proof, from many, of pro- 
fessional and unanimous energy, 
which is, that 2 production,* sanc- 
tioned by your approbation 140 nights, 
and which has proved attractive to the 
jast, was composed, painted, deco- 


Don Giovanni.” 


rated, studied, and perfectly acted in 
eight days. cy 


“‘ In the name of those performers 
and myself, I have to acknowledge 
your kind attention to a round of uni- 
formly successful benetits ; to asswre 
you of our future efforts to please; 
and until the Christmas Holidays, 
to bid you gratefully and respectfuily 
farewell.”’ 

After the performances were con- 
cluded, Mr. and Mrs. Dibdin gave 
a supper to the various performers 
and artists, and the night passed in 
the most friendly and convivial man- 
ner. We have repeatedly borne 
witness to the excellent nature of the 
entertainments which have been 
brought forward since Mr. Dibdin 
assuined the management, and we are 
certain that the opinion of the town 
upon this point, is in perfect unison 
with our own. The feeble attack 
upon the establishment, which Mr. 
Dibdin alludes to, was the evidence 
of one Joseph Meymott, Esq, before 
the Police Committee, on the 14th of 
May last, in which he took upon him- 
self to assert, that the Circus was one 
of the greatest nuisances in the me- 
tropolis, being resorted to solely by 
thieves and prostitutes, &c. Now, we 
don’t like to contradict Joseph Mey- 
mott, Esq. as being a breach of good 
manners, but his judgment on this 
occasion appears to be founded rather 
on surmise than experience. 'To those 
whoare in the habit of visiting the Cir- 
cus, any attempt at shewing the absur- 
dity of the statement must be quite 
unnecessary ; and to those who are not 
it will be sufficient to remark, that 
when Mr. Dibdid applied last year 
to the magistrates for a renewal of 
his licence, it was observed from the 
bench, “ This theatre has been con- 
ducted in so respectable and orderly 
a manner, that there cannot be the 
slightest objection to granting Mr. 
Dibdin’s request.” — So much for 
Joseph Meymott, Esq. ! 
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SANS PAREIL. 


Phis may perhaps be styled the 
most elegant little theatre in the me- 
tropolis; the decorations are re- 
markable for their extreme splendour 
and freshness. The company appears 
to remain nearly the same as in 
former seasons; Messrs. Villiers, 
Huckel, J. Jones, Stebbing, Mere- 
dith, Starmer, Miss Scott, Miss Gar- 
cia, &c. are among its principal 
members. Two novelties have al- 
ready been produced; the first is 
a melo-drama called the 
the Castle,” in which serious and lu- 
dicrous incidents are very happily 
blended. burlesque Operetta, 
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founded on Bickerstafl’s “ Ephesian 
Matron,” was brought forward on the 
23rd October, and bids fair to attain 
to considerable popularity; it is a 
very pleasant trifle, and extremely 
well performed ; the tale of the Widow 
of Ephesus is of course well known 
to our readers. The principal female 
dancer at this house, Madame le 
Clercq, is one of the prettiest and 


“most fascinating little creatures we 


ever witnessed; +s a Columbine she 
would prove particularly serviceable 
at one of the winter theatres, where 
the want of such a performer has 
long been sensibly felt.—The theatre 
lias been as usual well attended. 


Provincial Drama. 


Shrewsbury.—A prodigious fuss has 
been made by our Managers about the 
great Miss O'Neill, who was an- 
nounced for one evening only “ on 
her return from France!” on which 
occasion the play-goers here submit- 
ted to pay 7s. for the Boxes, 4s. the 
Pit, and 2s. the Gallery. The part 
she sustained was Belvidera. This 
custom of raising the prices on certain 
occasions should be steadily discoun- 
tenauced; it only serves to put an 


enormous sum into the pockets of 


those who are already possessed of far 
more than sufficient ; while the poor 
provincialists are left to feel severely 
that this extra demand wpon the 
purses of their patrons has naturally 
lessened the number of their visits to 
the theatre. Horn and the Miss 


Buggins’s, performed in the  Cabi- 
nev” here for Watkinson’s benefit on 
the srd of October, and Mr. W. gave 
Crockery’s Lamentations, in very bum- 
ble imitation of Tokely at the Hay- 


market, 
WREKIN. 


Bath. — Our Manager’s arrange- 
ments for the ensuing season, it ap-— 
pears, are now completed, and the 
Theatre is announced to open on 
Saturday November the Ist, with the 
“‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” in which the 
part of Letitia Hardy is to be per- 
formed by an old friend with a new 
name, viz. no less a personage than 
the quondam Miss Lydia Kelly, who 
by a late matrimonial ceremony has 
become Mrs. Hill. Mr. Butler of the 
Haymarket is to be the Hardy. From 
your account of this gentleman I ex-. 
pect to be highly pleased with him. 


We have also Pearman, W. Chatterley 


and spouse, Warde, Miss Poole, Miss 
Jarman, &c.—Miss Somerville, also, 
has entered into a brief engagement. 
Mr. Meadows, from Birmingham, is 
to make his début here as Fogrum, in 
Slave ;” and Mr. Farren from 
Dublin, as Young Mirabel in “ The 
Inconstant,” you shall have some ac- 
eount of their reception next month. 
Oar manager has judiciously adopted 
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the London regulation of commencing 
the performance at seven. SAM. 


Leicester.—Several of the London 
performers have tarried here for a 
short period during present 
month; amongst the rest Grimaldi, 
Horn, Mr. and Mrs. Chatterly, the 
Miss Buggins’, Il Diavolo Antonio, 
Sloman, kc. On Monday the 27th 
Elliston played Hotspur, Chatterly 
Falstaff, Brunton the Prince of Wales, 
and Miss Smithson Lady Percy: Slo- 
man afterwards made his first appear- 
ance as Mustapha in * The Forvy 


Thieves.” ALEXANDER. 


Maidstone. — Mr. Dowton’s com- 
pany from Canterbury opened the 
Theatre at this place for a term of 
forty nights, on Monday, October 20, 
with the “ Poor Gentleman.” the 
Merry Tailors,” and * Frightened 
to Death.” After the play, Decamp, 
who is author, actor, acting-manager, 
and in short factotum of this company, 
delivered a poctical Address, the cha- 
racter of which may be gathered from 
the closing couplet :— 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


“To you, our generous friends, we 

trust our cause, 
*‘ And hope a harvest from your kind 

applause.” 

L. 
Sheffield.—A Mr. Vitzgerald has 
taken a lease of this theatre, and in 
an advertisement which occupies 
nearly a newspaper column, he as- 
sures the public that he wiil not tire 
them with professions: after many 
assurances of assiduity, attention, &e, 
he proceeds to state, that the house is 
to be lighted with oil of a superior 
quality, and wax candles. The 
Scenery also it is promised shall be 
equal to that of any theatre in the 
kingdom, having been newly painted 
at a great expence. No half-price is 
to be admitted in the gallery, nor any 
liquor taken into the house on any 
account. Under these new regula- 
tions the performances are to com- 
mence October 27, with * Exit by 
Mistake,” ‘Is he Jealous?” and 

** Love, Law, and Physic.” 


SMiscellancous Articles. 


Mr. RAYMOND. 

The sudden death of this gentleman 
on Monday Oct. 20th, was an event as 
unlooked-for as lamented. To the 
interests of the theatre, of which he 
was a most useful and active servant, 
it cannot we fear prove otherwise than 
detrimental ; he was most indefati- 
gable in his exertions to promote the 
prosperity of the conecrn, and had 
chalked out a plan of economy and 
management, which ifstrictly follow- 
ed will doubtless restore it to pros- 
perity. The sensations excited by his 
sudden demise were most honourable 
to his character beth as an actor and 


aman, and the marks of respect bs 
which his funeral was distinguished, 
sufficiently evinced the bigh respect in 
which he was lield by his professional 
brethren, and the theatrical commu- 
nity in general. The corpse was re- 
moved from his house in Chester 
Place on Sunday the 26th of October 
for interment in the chureh-yard of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden. Thirly- 
five mourning coaches, and upwards 
of thirty carriages, in which were 
many of the principal performers, fol- 
lowed in procession. The pal!-bearers 
were Messrs. Rae, J. Johnstone, H. 
Johnston, and Dowton, and the grave 
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was very near the spot in which the 
rewains of the famous Edwin lie in- 


terred. 


THEATRICZ. 


Hunt.—A man of this name wrote 
a play called the “ Fall of Tarquin,” 
acted at York, and printed in 1715. 
Whincop says it was a most wretched 
piece, and, as a specimen, quotes the 
following extraordinary line :— 


“ And the tall trees stood circling in 
a row.” 


Country Tueatres. We have 
no satisfactory history of the rise and 
progress of provincial theatricals. Lt 
may be presumed that two centuries 
since, there was scarcely such a thing 
as a play-house to be found out of 
London. Prynne says, “ there are 
many nations in the world that never 
knew what stage-playes meant ; yea, 
there are sundry shires and citties in 
our kingdome, where players (who 
for the most part harbour about Lon- 
don, where only they have constant 
standiny play-houses) never come to 
make them sport; and yet they never 
eomplaine for want of pleasures, or 
these unnecessary stage delights: the 
most, the best of men live happily, 
live comfortably without them; yea, 
farre more pleasantly than those who 
most freyuent them.” 


Burtiss. It is seareely possible 
io name ene of our old comedies, 
in which a bullying heetoring fellow 
does not occur amongst the dramatis 
persone. ‘This race, at least in its 
ancient form, appears to be extinct ; 
aman may now frequent coflee-houses 
all the days of his existence, without 
encountering one, though to judge 
from their frequent introduction in the 
compositions [ have mentioned, the 


town must formerly have swarmed 
With them. 
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Pea Worrtnetoy, on her {first 
appearance in England, had the fol- 
lowing lines addressed to her, on her 
playing Sylvia, in “ The Recruiting 
Officer: — 


“When first in petticoats you trod 
the stage, 

“Our sex with love you fird, your 
own with rage! | 

“ In breeches next, so well you play’d 
the cheat, 

“The pretty fellow and the rake 
complete,— 

“ Rach sex were then with different 
passions mov’d, 

“'The men grew envious, and the 
women lov’d.” 


Tue CospeLer or Preston. Two 
farces of this name were produced in 
1716; one at Drury Lane, by Charles 
Johnson, the other at Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, by Christopher Bullock ; the 
latter, as the author asserts in his 
preface, was commenced on a Friday 
morning, finished on Saturday, and 
performed on Tuesday, in order to 
get the start of that in preparation at 
the other house. This proceeding 
appears to have awakened the resent- 
ment of the Drury Lane Managers 
against Bullock; Wilks was particu- 
larly displeased; in his justification, 
Bullock says—“as I am engaged 
at this theatre, and have received 
great kindnesses frem Mr. Rich, the 
master of it, L am surprised that my 
endeavours to support its interest 
should be urged against me as a 
crime; since what I have done was 
ever practised when there were twe 
companies, though never till now 
thought injustice; it being only 
looked on as as intercepting of am- 
munition going to the enemy, and 
afterwards employing it against 
them.” It may be almost superfluous 
te observe, that the late revival at 
Drury Lane is Johnson's piece. 

October 28. JACQUES. 
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A THESPIAN LEXICON. Murray. s. m.—The shadow of a 
Shade, sans eyes, sans teeth, sans 


everything. Mr. Murray, I should 
Monpen. s. m.—The best face-ma- imagine, must draw very largely upon 
ker in the world; one who constantly the fund for the relief of decayed 
proves, that a mouth from ear to ear, actors. 
is no figurative expression. ‘The on!y Orcer. s. f.—A pretty woman, but 
drawback upon the amusement his a poor actress; nevertheless with a 
contortions affurd, is the apprehen- fashionable gown on, a fan in her 
sions which every one must entertain, hand, and her head hung languishingly 
lesthis muscles slfould never again re- on one side, she is by no means to be 


(Continued from p. 236.) 


turn to their proper situations. sneezed at. 
MacreEaDy. s. m.—An improving O'NEILL. s. f.—A very clever girl, 


performer, but one who has much to but one who, like _ many others, 
learn, as well as to unlearn; never- as been praised far _beyond her 
theless, if unremitting assiduity be deserts. Tt would require ™ angel, 
sufficiert to lead to eminence inany OF a archangel at least to justify the 
profession, Mr. Macready will un- encomiums which have been passed 
doubtedly attain to it. It is to be Upon Miss ONeill. 
wished, he would somewhat improve OXBERRY. Pleasantest 
his gait; his legs are long enough in foo] upon the stage, i.e. theatrically 
all conscience, but he trips, and Speaking, for I have no reason to sup- 
moves so quick and mincingly, that Pose that Mr. Oxberry is naturally 
he takes half a dozen steps over a Gelicient in brains; I allude only to 
space of ground, which an ordinary his personations of mere simpletons, 
walker would cross in three. which set competition at detiance. 
PALMER. s. m.—One whom we value 
as we do an old ruin, not for its use, 
but its antiquity. Cowards, says 
Shakspeare, die many times before 
their death, and so it seems do players, 
for Palmer has been killed in the 
newspapers fiftv times at least within 
these six months; the other day, they 
made a most desperate attempt upon 
his life, but it seems he still lives to 


Mattuews. s. f.—A pretty girl, a 

decent actress, and a bad singer, but 

i | were her faults ten times trebled, I 
| | would forgive her all for the sake of 


her wicked eyes :— 


** She ever keeps darting from eyclids 
i! so sly, 

** Half open, half shutting, such 
tremulous light; 


| Let them say what they will, shame the rogues. 
Pei read in her eye Pentey. S. s. m.—The merest lump 
More comical things than Tever of affectation and folly that, from the 
he shall write.” prime creation ere was framed. 


Maruews. s. m— A genuine de- Powe. s. m. The finest narcotic 
scendant of Proteus, and the worthy 


successor of Focte; more true hu- 
mour is to be found in Mathews, than 


ever yet discovered ; most certain and 
speedy in its effects, Julling the audi- 
tor into a slumber, which continues 
: in any six other performers upon the — as long as the medicine is applied, and 
7 stage, and this man is vow wandering commences again the moment ils ap- 
m the provinces.—“ Ob, shame, 


lication is renewed. 
where is thy blush?” 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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NOTE ON MACBETH. 
Jo the Editor of the British Stage. 
Sir, 

In Act 1. Scene 7, of the above 
Tragedy, the following passage oc- 
curs 

«When Duncan is asleep, 

“ Whereto the rather shall his day’s 
hard journey 

« Soundly invite him ; his two cham- 
berlains 

“Will I with wine and wassel so 
convince 

“ That memory the warder of the 
brain, 

“ Shallbe a fume, and the receipt of 
reason 

A Limbeck only 


As the derivation of the word 
rassel may not be known to the gene- 
rality of your readers, the following 
explanation may not be unacceptable: 

“In the western counties, the 
eustom of wassel is still preserved 
among the country people, with some 
particular ceremonies; not, indeed, 
on the eve of the new year, but on 
the eve of Twelfth-day. The wassel- 
bowl, as it is still called, is filled with 
ale or cyder, into which is thrown a 
toast with spice and sugar, and the 
frst libation is made to the apple- 
trees. They are sprinkled with the 
liquor, while a song is sung by the 
superstitious ruslics, expressive of 
their wishes and hopes of a plentiful 
season. In towns the boys parade 


”» 


the streets on the eve of T welfth-day, - 


and sing the wassel song. It may be 
observed, that they make use of the 
old Saxon word, was-heil, without any 
alteration, either of its original mean- 
ing or manner of pronunciation. It 
begins— 


“ Was-heil, was-heilall o’er the town, 
&e.” 

@ we wish health to all the inhabi- 
iants, 


Vol. 


wv 


In the Archxologia, there is a par- 
ticular account of an ancient chimney- 
piece, on which the wassel bowl is 
carved, ornamented with leaves of 
the apple tree. The gentleman who 
communicated his remarks on this 
remain of antiquity, conjectures that 
the leaves were emblematical of the 
good cyder which generally filled the 
bowl. I rather think they referred 
to the custom of carrying the bowl 
into the orchards, ® sprinkle the 
trees with the liquor it contained. 


Yours, 
A COMMENTATOR, 


THE REFLECTOR.—No. 6. 
Mis-shapen chaos of well-seeming forms,” 
Romeo and Juliet. 


There is no figure of speech so 
universally in use as the Hyperbole ; 
it is the constaut ornament of our 
conversation, and is a never-failing 
resource to all those who aim at 
pointing their jokes and rounding 
their periods ; it embellishes our poe- 
try and garnishes our prose; and 
whilst it is resorted to by the most 
eminent writers, it is used by those 
who cannot write their names. We 
find examples ef this in expressions 
which are in daily use ;— people 
continually “die of laughing” yet 
live to laugh again, and others “split 
iheir sides” in the same exertion, 
without sufiering any bodily inconve- 
nience therefrom. To “cry one’s 
eves out” never causes blindness, and 
to be “ frightened to death” is sel- 
dom fatal: The language of fashion- 
eble life abounds wiih these flowery 
graces; and courtesy and hyperbole 
are often synomiimous. Morning vi- 
sitors who are received — delight, 
and whose visitations are “ unexpect- 
ed pleasures,” are often thought 
Lores, and the visitors themselves are 
charmed at finding their Dear F riends 
at home, though they took — 
pains to call when it was probable the 
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whole family would be out. Men 
wish for the honour of your company 
at dinner, yet hope to find you previ- 
ously engaged ; and others are sorry 
they are prevented coming, when no 
real obstacle exists. To ask a friend 
to dine with you “in a family way,” 
implies a sumptuous repast and a 
dozen strangers ; and when you are 
invited to a “ small party,” you may 
expect to find the room crowded with 
card-players and quadrille dancers. 
People constantly “ hope they see you 
well,” and yet walk off without wait- 
ing to hear your answer ; or protest 
they are happy to meet you, though 
ihey endeavoured to run into a shop 
when they saw you coming. Mana- 
gers of Theatres are particularly ad- 
dicted to speaking in the superla- 
live; “unqualified approbation” often 
means hisses and claps mingled; 
“thunders of applause” have been 
extracted from murmurs of discontent, 
and I trust we may infer that over- 
flowing audiences have very little to 
do with the watery element. Ata 
certain period of the year it is often 
said that there is not a soul in Lon- 
don, though at the same time the 
streets are thronged with bodies ; and 
at the height of the season we some- 
times hear it aflirmed that all the 
world were at the Opera, which, con- 
sidering the population of the coun- 
try, seems tolerably figurative. It is 
universally allowed that our summers 
are less brilliant than formerly, and 
consequently our fruits have degene- 
rated, and lost much of their original 
flavour ; whether the change in the 
seasons can have any influence on 
the constitution of man, and whether 
\t can produce any change in his 
mind as well as his body, I leave to 
abler heads to determine ; but I have 
reason Lo believe that men and women 
have degenerated as well as peaches 
end apricots ; for when we peruse the 
inscriptions on monuments it appears 
that they «i! record the virtues and 


perfections of the dead, and conse. 
quently the last generation must 
have been a race of exalted charac. 
ters, each individual being an or. 
nament to the sphere in which he 
moved ; loved, and adored, and re. 
spected when living, and universal. 
ly lamented, and regretted, and de- 
plored when dead. If we look about 
us, and consider the characters of 
our cotemporaries, we shall be con- 
vinced that there are few who will de- 
serve these laudatory memorials at 
their decease ; it is therefore evident, 
either that virtue is more rare than 
it used to be, or our monumental in- 
scriptions are profusely embellished 
with hyperbole: to speak ill of the 
dead is allowed to be wrong, and 
therefore it is customary to speak 
well of all those whose names are not 
recorded in the ‘“ Newgate Calen- 
dar.”—H yperbole has been from time 
immemorial the language of love, 
and it will account for many of the 
admirations, desperations, tears and 
transports, which are breathed to 
cruel damsels by despairing inamo- 
ratos: it is also a never-failing re- 
source to all writers of elegant epis- 
tles, and is often a prominent feature, 
from the Dear beginning to the ever 
affectionate conclusion: thus there 
are “sincere friends” who care not 
two straws about you, and “ obedient 
humble servants,” who would blow 
out your brains if desired to dust 
your coat. Dedications contain per- 
petual examples of these civil pufls, 
and the humility of Authors in their 
prefaces is equally figurative. These 
to a casual observer might possibly 
appear nearly allied to that species of 
untruth, denominated a “ White Lie,” 
but those who are guilty oi untruths 
wish to impose upon others, and in 
the Hyperboles used in society, 
where nothing is meant, nothing. 1s 
intended to be ynderstood ; they are 
the embroidery of conversation 5 Peo 
ple as if by mutual consent, repeat 
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certain number of civil things to 
each other, and all are aware of the 
real meaning (or want of meaning) 
intended to be conveyed. 


THOMAS. 


MONOSYLLABIC CRITICISM. 


Sir,—I am an old man, and a 
sworn foe to all long words, which I 
much hate; so you may well guess 
that it gave me no small share of joy 
to read the short piece which I send 
you with this: it seems to me to be 
just what such a thing ought, as it 
has not one long word in it, from first 
to last; and I trust you will think fit 
to print it in your work, as a guide 
to those who are not so deep in the 
art of such things as your sure friend, 

BOB SHORT. 


On the “ Night Thoughts” of Young. 


Dear Hay,—Your last long sheet 
gave me no small joy; your thoughts 
square with mine, but your long six 
feet words are by no means to my 
taste, for I hate a long word, when a 
short one will serve my turn. 

You press me to tell you what I 
think of the “Night Thoughts” of 
Young. I have read them with care, 
since your sheet came to my hands, 
and will make haste to let you know 
how they strike me. 

Here and there a line comes in my 
way so dark, that I am quite at fault. 


What can you make of such a line as 
this? 


“If a God bleeds, he bleeds not for 


a worm.” Night 4. 
Or of this? 
“O be aman, and thou shalt be a 
God.” Night 9. 
Or of this ? 


“Hell had been, though there had 
been no God.” 

Or of this ? 

“The proud run up and down in 
Night 7. 


Night 9. 


quest of eyes.” 
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He calls Death 
“A wrench from all we love, from 
all we are.” Night 2. 


This is a poor line, but to give the 
old bard fair play, with his blank 
verse, I shall now quute some lines 
which may be read I think more 
than once, yet not tire the ear nor 
the mind: 


“ The bell strikes one! We take 
no note of time | 

“ But from its loss: to give it then 
a tongue 


“Is wise in man.” — Night 1. 


There is, I think, much good sense 
in these lines ;—sense which comes 
home to our hearts :—and pray mark, 
there is not a long nor a hard word 
in them. 

Of the same stamp are the lines 
which I now will quote to fill up my 
page : 

“‘ When the cock crew, he wept ; 
smote by that eye 

** Which looks on me, on all.” 

Night 2. 

“We push time from us, yet we 
wish him back.” Niyht 2. — 

** What cause have we to build on 
length of life?” Night 5. 

** Less base the fear of death, than 
fear of life.” Night 5. 

“Learn well to know how much 
may not be known.” Night 5. 

“ Parts push us on to pride, and 
pride to shame.” Night 7. 


And so I take my leave of Young. 
I like him on the whole ; though you 
may see by what I have said, that I 
do not doat on all he writes. 

I am glad to hear you have had 
your health so well since you left us; 
we have all been ill in a slight way 
in New Bond Street, but we now 


mend fast. 
I am, Dear Hay, and shall be 


j live | 
while I live, Your true friend, 


JOHN DRAX. 
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MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 11. 


“ Collatis undique membris.” 
Horace. 


O1iver CromweLL.— There is a re- 
niarkable anecdote recorded by Win- 
stanley, of a play called “ Lingua,” 
being in some measure the cause of 
those troubles which disturbed the 
peace of the realm in the middle 
of the seventeenth century.—He 
tells us, when this play was acted 
at Cambridge, Oliver Cromwell (then 
a youth) performed a part in it. The 
substance of the piece is a contention 
amongst the senses, for a Crown. 
The part allotted to young Cromwell 
was that of Tactus, who having ob- 
tained the contested Coronet, makes 
the following declaration : 


“* Roses and Bays pack hence ! this 
crown and robe 

My brows and body circles and 
invests ; 

How gallantly it fits me!—Sure 
the slave 

Measur’d my head, that wrought 
this coronet,— 

They lie that say complexions 
cannot change ! 

My blood’s ennobled, and I am 
transformed 

Unto the sacred temper of a king. 

Methinks I hear my noble para- 
Sites 

Styling me Cxsar, or great Alex- 
aniler, 

Licking my feet 


ee 


9 


It is said, that he felt the whole 
part so warmly, and more especially 
the above quoted speech, that it first 
filled bis soul with ambition, and ex- 
cited him to stretch his views from 
an imaginary to a real crown. 


Moore and Jrerrryres.— The 
latter, as editor of “ The Edinburgh 
Review,” published in No. 16 of that 
work, strictures on “ Mocre’s Odes 


and Epistles” which so offended tlre 
amatory poet that he challenged the 
Reviewer—the combatants met—were 
apprehended—taken to Bow Street, 
and, upon examination, their pistols 
proved to be loaded with pellets of 
paper !—which circumstance gays 
rise to the following epigram : 


When Anacreon would fight, as the 
poets have said, 

“ A reverse he display’d in his ya- 
pour, 

For while all his poems were loaded 
with lead, 

“ His pistols were loaded with 
paper. 

For excuses, Anacreon old cus- 
tom may thank ; 

* Such a salvo he should not 
abuse ; 

For the cartridge, by rule, is 
always made blank: 

“ hat is fired away at Reviens.” 


« 


Pray Hovses.—In a_ copy of 
Histrio-Mastix, or Players 
Scourge,” which has lately fallen into 
my pessession; the following memo- 
randa appear on the back of the title 
page; which were probably penned 
by some senior Dangle. 

Nineteen Play-houses* had been 
opened before the year 1633 when this 
book was published. Tobacco, Wine, 
and Beer were in those days the usual 
accommodations at the Theatres. The 
prices of admission at the Hope were 


five; from 6d. to 2s. 6d. Some houses 


had penny benches, the two-penny 
benches are mentioned in the Pro- 
logue to the ** Woman Hater” by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and seats 0! 


* In Dodsley’s preface to old plays, 
seventeen only are enumerated ; bul 
by the following passage, which occurs 
at page 492 of Prynne, two are men- 
tioned which are not alluded to b3 
Dodsley :— | 
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qj. and 4d. but the general price of 
the Pitt. seems to have been 1s.—The 
times of exhibition early in the after- 
noon. These plays were generally 
acted by day-light; all female parts 
were performed by men; no actress 
was ever seen on the public stage 
before the civil war; they had no 
other scenes bat tapestry, and the 
stage strewed with rushes. The Pit 
probably had its name from one of the 
Theatres having been a cock-pit. In 
Charles the Second’s time, plays 
began at three o’clock.” 
VottarrE.—The present Empress 
of Russia once sent this celebrated 
genius alittle ivory box made by her 
own hands. Voltaire, upon this, got 


“ The magistrates of the Citty of 
London, (as Mr. John Field records) 
obtained from Queene Elizabeth, of 
famous memory, about the yeere 1580, 
that all Heathenish Plays and Enter- 
ludes should be banished upon Sabbath 
dayes: and not long after many godly 
eittizens, and wel disposed gentlemen 
of London, considering that play- 
houses and dicing-houses, were traps 
for yong gentlemen and others; and 
perceiving the many inconveniences, 
and great damage that would ensue 
upon the long snflering of the same, 
not onely to particular persons but 
tothe whole citty ; and that it would 
also be a great disparagement unto 
the governours, and a dishonour to 
the goverument of this honourable 
eitty, if they should any longer con- 
tinue ; acquainted some pious magis- 
trates therewith, desiring them to take 
some spe. dy course for the suppression 
of common play-houses and dicing- 
houses within the eitty of London 
and liberties thereof, who therenpon 
made humble suite to Queene Eliza- 
beth and her privy councell, and 
obtained leave from her majesty to 
thrust the players out of the citty, and 
to pull downe all play-houses and 
dicing-houses within. their liberties: 
Which accordingly was effected ; and 
the play-house in Gracious Sireet, 

ishops-gate Street, that nigh Paul’s, 
that on “Ludgate Hill, and the White 

riers, were quite put downe and 


fcppressed by the care of these masis- 
sitatos,” 
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his niece to instruct him in knitting 
Stockings, and actually half finished a 
pair of white silk, when he became 
completely tired. In this untinished 
state he sent them to the Empress, 
with a charming poetical epistle, 
replete with gallantry, in which be 
told her, that as she had presented 
him with a piece of man’s workman- 
ship, wrought by a woman, be thought 
it his duty to crave her acceptance, 
in return of a piece of woman’s work 
from the hands of a man. 


Ben Jonson. — This poet, was 
very ingenious in the mode he took 
for flattering himself, by introducing 
a kind of chorus, wherein he takes 
occasion to tell his hearers, that 
* careless of allvulgar censure, as not 
depending on common approbation, he 
is confident his plays shall super -plecse 
judicious spectators, and to them he 
leaves it to work with the rest by exam- 
ple, or otherwise.” It is remarkable 
that this passage should be found in 
his ** Magnetic Lady,” and that he 
should speak with such confidence 
of one of his worst productions, as if 
determined to foree a bad comedy 
upon the hearers by the authority of 
his own recommendation. This is an 
evident imitation of Aristophanes, 
who in his comedy of “ The Clouds,’’ 
holdsthesamelanguage to hisaudierce, 
fairly telling them he shall estimate 
their judgment according to the degree 
of applause they shall bestow upon hie 
performance then before them; in 
conclusion he inveighs against certain 
of his contemporaries, Eupolis, Phry- 
nichus, and Hermippus, with whose 
comedies if any of his audience is well 
pleased, that person he hopes will de- 
part from his, dissatisfied ; but if they 
condemn his rivals, and applaud him, 
he shall think better of their judgment 
for the future.—Act 1. Scene %. 
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Miss Promrrree. Asan instance how 
ingenious ignorance is in betraying 
itself, we have only to peruse the above 
Jady’s “Narrative of a Residence in 
Ireland during the Summers of 1814 
and 1815,” wherein amongst other ab- 
surdities the following may be found— 
“At the Theatre in Warburgh Street, 
were presented two plays by natives 
of Ireland, “ The Royal Master,” act- 
ed in 1638, the author of which was 
Mr’ Shirley ; and “ Landgartha,” writ- 
ten by H. Burnell. Neither possessed 
sufficient merit to be handed down to 
posterity. I believe the names alone 
are all that remain of them extant.” 
It is scareely possible to conceive an 
instance of such deplorable ignorance, 
as it is almost universally known that 
*‘Landgartha” is still extant; that 
Shirley so far from being a native of 
Jreland, was born and educated in 
England, where he passed the whole 
of his long life, with the exception of 
two or three summers spent at Dub. 
lin; that the “ Royal Master,” which 
she presumes had not sufficient merit to 
reach posterity, passed through seve- 
tral editions, and that the author of the 
single play, whose name, she believes 
ber liberal researches have rescued 
from oblivion, wrote nearly forty 
dramas, besides other works in prose 
and verse, and was in fact one of the 


most prolific as wellas popular writers 
of the age. 


Barry anp Burke.—In some dis- 
pute on the subject of the Arts, the 
former quoted an opinion in direct 
opposition t» Mr. Burke, from an able 
though anonymous work which had 
then lately appeared. This work was 
the celebrated “ Essay on the Sublime 
and Beautiful’ which Mr. Burke, 
who was playing with the subject and 
debating for victory, immediately con- 
demned as a theoretical romance, of 


no sufficient merit to be quotcd as ar 
authority ; Barry, who had been cap- 
tivated with the style and language, 
and had been at the pains of transeril- 
ing it throughout, doubly incensed at 
the injustice done to the work, and 
the unintended slight on his own judg- 
ment, fell into a rage in its defence, 
which Burke thought necessary, and 
was ready enough to appcase, by con- 
fessing himselfthe author. The con. 
test ended in Barry’s running to em. 
brace him, and shewing him the Copy 


he had been at the pains of transcrib- 
ing. | 
Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN. 
Oct. 15, 1817. 


PLACE-KEEPERS. 
To the Editor of the British Stage.. 
Sir, 

LT last month addressed ycu relative 
to the nuisance of tuning in the or- 
chestras, and I should have been muck 
pleased had the conducting sons of 
Apollo attended to the hints contained 
in my letter; finding however on 
revisiting the theatres that they still 
preferred consulting their own con- 
venience, rather than my feelings, I 
can only presume they have some good 
latent motives, which, if produced, 
would totally outweigh my arguments 
on the subject; I shall therefore 
without further delay proceed to com- 
ment on disagreables more offensive 
in their nature to the general fre- 
quenters of a theatre, and more eas? 
to be remedied, inasmuch as they are 
solely under the auspices of the thea- 
trical managers. The first of these 
which I shall notice is, that of allow- 
ing a place-keeper to superintend more 
than one box at a time. Without 
commenting on the convenience (now 
that the performances commence at 
alater hour) that would arise to the 
public, by discontinuing the custom 
altogether ; I shall exemplify the nul- 
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sance in question by a narrative of 
what occurred to myself a few even- 
ings since at the theatre. By means 
of my private interest at the box-office, 
I contrived to secure places for myself, 
the Misses Razor, and two friends, in 
the dress circle, and, in order to gra- 
tify the ladies by being present at the 
commencement of the Overture, we 
took our seats at an early hour, in 
company with a fellow, who on my 
entrance to the box, softly breathed in 
my ear, toknow if I had any more 
company coming; adding, with a 
smirk, ** Pray, Sir, is the keeping of 
your places paid for?” Upon being 
answered in the affirmative, he very 
coolly took his seat before us (our 
places being in the back rows), and 
the performance commenced.—Things 
went on tolerably well till about the 
middle of the first act, when the 
noise of a key in the box door aroused 
the attention of the aforesa'd placc- 
keeper, who, sans cérémonie, thrust a 
muddy hoof between the two ladies, 
and fairly opened to himself a passage 
tothe door, at the same time attempt- 
ing to force up the divisions of the 
seats, in order to make way for the 
first company; who continued to arrive 
with all that nonchalance (N. B. our 
party standing all the while) so com- 
mon to those who visit theatres only 
to be seen themselves.—At length this 
Jirst company contrived to gain the 
first row, and after the usual parley 
about sitting in front, &c. &e. order 
was so far restored, that a few sen- 
tences of the play could now and then 
be heard, amidst the flapping of seats 
and the noise of new comers. I now 
concluded, that as far as it regarded 
our immediate box, all further annoy- 
ance was out of the question. —Nit 
so, however. The functions of our 


place-kecping companion did not end 
here; and no sooner was a key 
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applied to the door of the next box, 
than the gentleman’s legs were again 
in motion, and he immediate y_ blun- 
dered over the par tion of the box 
and gave us a second edition of 
his zeal to serve new comers. Thus, 
each place-keeper superinte ding two 
or three boxes at the same time, 
this abominable nu'sance was con- 
tinued to the end of the first act. 

Now, surely, Sir, this requires no 
further comment, and as it is weil 
known that cach individual party 
pays for securing places by way of 
adding to their comforts, the public 
undoubtedly have a right to expect 
better accommodation in this respect. 
At all events, if the entrust ng more 
than one Box to the superintendance 
of a place-keeper arises from m tives 
of econ: my, it certain y must be con- 
sidered totally incompatible with the 
usual liberality of the managers, and 
it ought to be discontinued. If places 
must be kept, one person at least 
should have the management ofa Box, 
with directions to remain quiet in the 
place he is keeping till the party takes 
possession, when he should retire.— 
The truth of these remarks will, I am 
positive, be felt by every frequenter 
of a theatre; and, ere I conclude, I 
cannot but repeat my regret, that this 
absurd custom of keeping places till 
the end of the first act is not abolished. 
The improvement of commencing at 
seven instead of six has been adopted 
solely for the accommodation of late 
comers; and Lam perfectly convinced 
that the most fashionable parties. 
would find their way to the theatre 
before the rising of the curtain, if they 
knew that their places would be for- 
feited by a neg ect of so doing. With 
many apologies for thus lrespassing 
on your time and patience, 

Tam, &e. &e. 


Piccadilly. RAZOR. 
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264 THE BRITISH STAGE 


Original Portry. 


Impromptu on a Mrs. Trovt being 
delivered of a Son, who was after- 
wards named Jonas. 


Three days and three nights, asserts 
the sacred tale, 

Jonas lay hidin belly of a whale; 

A greater wonder now by far’s come 
out— 

Jonas—from nine months’ lodging in 


a Trovt, 
J. S. 


On a lute Lord. 


Died Thursday Jast at * * hall 
Henry Lord S—and that is all. 
Heralds in vain can more record, 
Than that he was, and died—a Lord. 
Ask of the rich, if they can shew 
What more he was—they nothing 
know. 
Ask what he was, of all the poor. 
They say, a Lord, and nothing more ; 
Then of this Lord we’ll make no fur- 
ther fuss, 
But from such Lords, * Good Lord 


deliver us.” 


The Band of Roses. 


She slept, and with a rosy band 
I bound those locks so dear ; 

I gently pressed ber lily hand, 
And whisper’d, “1 am near.” 


She slept,—yet still in sleeping smil’d, 
My soul hung on her looks, 

To wake her from her slumbers mild, 
The rosy band I shook. 


At length, the shades of sleep forsook 
The brow that I had bound ;— 
I gazed, her sou! hung on my look,— 


Elysium breathed around. 


Retrospective Stanzas. 

When first from that bewitching eye 

A humid, trembling glance I eaught, 
Unbidden rose the pensive sigh 

Of infant love, with rapture fraught, 


But when I fancied I perceived 
Thy bosom throb with sighs like 
mine, 
From every fear and doubt relieved, 
My pulse beat high with bliss divine. 


And while thy faltering tongue confest 
My conquest of thy spotless heart ; 
My soul the welcome accents blest, 
And chid the tear which dared te 
start. 


Prophetic tear! ah, had I known 
The tenure of the blessing given; 
How frail, how soon for ever flown, 
The dreadful truth my heart had 
riven! 


That eye, where once with joy I read 
Thought answering thought, so 
bright before, 
Weeps not to sce the tears I shed: 
Its gentle lustre charms no more. 


That bosom, which once owned the 
spell 
Of heaven-born love, now still and 
cold, 
No more, with half unconscious swell, 
Its secret feelings shall unfold. 


Those accents, once so soft, so dear, 
Which sooth’d my throbbing heart 
to peace ; 
No more shail bless my listening ear, 
For death hath bid them ever cease. 


But never, never till I die—— 
»Tili deep in earth I lie like thee, 
Shall memory fail to claim a sigh 


Of bitter, fond regret from me. - 
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